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Thomas Wilson. 


(Continued from page 10.) 
_ We landed at Barbadoes on the second day 
of the Eighth month, 1692, where we staid 
gome time, and visited Friends’ meetings 
thoroughly, and had good service for the 
Lord. The sickness which was in the island 
#t our first coming, still continuing, whereby 
the people were very much humbled, and their 
exercise further increased by a plot the blacks 
had laid to murder the white people, which 
was discovered in manner following: 
) A certain man having a black servant which 
he respected, called him in and gave him a 
dram ; wherewith he was so well pleased that 
‘gpon his going out, he said to himself, ‘ My 
Master is a Very good man, great pity to kill 
my master ; and being overheard, some made 
information thereof to his master ; upon which 
he had him apprehended and examined before 
the Governor, but denied all. However, they 
sent him to prison, and set a private watch to 
see if any of the blacks would come to speak 
with him, which several did privately, and 
charged him not to confess, for a great many 
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priests on the island before; but when we|rejoiced at seeing us, they having heard that 


4 ice, if paid in advance, $2.00 per annum; if not paid|Came there was but one of them living: he 


was a great drunkard and a swearer; and 
when the inhabitants came to our meetings, 
and were reached by the Lord’s power, so that 
they confessed to the truth, this wicked priest 
was very angry, and told them he would come 
and dispute with us at our meeting on the 
First-day. This being spread through the 
island, many of the inhabitants of great note 
came to the meeting, though the priest, did 
not come, but went to the Governor to inform 
him against us. We had a large meeting, in 
which the everlasting gospel was proclaimed 
amongst them, and all were warned to repent 
of their sins, and turn to the Light of Jesus 
Christ. Many hearts were reached ; one that 
was a justice of the peace, confessed to the 
truth. He also wrote to the governor on our 
behalf. 

Being clear of this island, our names were 
put up at a public place, as the law required, 
with notice of our going off the island, and 
certificates written and carried by a Friend 
to the Governor to be signed by him ; but he 
would not sign them, for he had been much 
enraged by the priest, and threatened that he 
would put us in the fort and see us before we 
should depart. So we took horses, and went 
with the Master of the ship, with whom we had 
taken our passage, to the Governor’s house ; 
he appeared very angry with us, and said, 
‘ We were spies come to spy out the strength 
of the island.’ We told him, ‘ We were no 
spies, but true men ;’ and to satisfy the Gov- 
ernor, we showed him a pass that had the 
secretary’s seal at it, which we had at our 
coming out of England ; whereir all governors 


hundreds would come and rescue him out of|and officers were commanded to let us pass. 


prison, and also go on with the massacre, 
which occasioned him to be brought again 
before the Governor, and then he confessed 
the whole plot ; which was to kill all the white 
men, and to seize the fort, shipping, horses, 
and arms; but being thus discovered, many 
of the blacks were taken and hung up in gib- 
bets alive, till they died. 

Being clear of Barbadoes, we went from 
“thence to Antego, [Antigua] where we staid 
ome time, and had several large meetings 
amongst the people ; the Lord’s power did so 
prevail over them that several were convinced 


# Of the truth, and afterwards became faithful 


‘Friends. So passed thence to the island of 
Mevis; and when near it, had a consultation 
Whether to go in on the north or south 
side thereof; and by the favorable direction 
of Divine Providence for our preservation, we 
Went in on the south side, where we heard 
that a French privateer that lay on the north 


iB tide of the island, had taken a vessel about 


the same time. We staid several weeks in 
that island, and had sund 


When he saw the broad-seal his countenance 
fell, and he asked us why we had not showed 
it him before. We replied, ‘We had not 
showed it then but for his satisfaction, that 
we were not spies, but true men ;’ and further 
told him, ‘ We came in the love of God to visit 
our friends and the inhabitants of the island.’ 
Then he signed the certificate, and called for 
a bottle of wine to drink with the captain 
and us, but we would not drink any with him, 


for we were deeply bowed under the sense of 


God’s goodness to us, who had not only drawn 
us into his service, but also had made way for 
us, and wrought our deliverance. For in the 
latitude of Bermudas, a tornado came, which 
is a gust of storm, our top-sails being a-trip, 
laid the vessel on one side like a log of wood, 
and she remained so for some time ; in which 
time the glory of the Lord did so shine upon 
us, that the fear of death was taken away, 


we were taken by the French. From hence 
we travelled up to the Yearly Meeting at 
London, having some meetings in our way 
thither. We had a very blessed Yearly Meet- 
ing, Friends. being in great love unity, 
and greatly rejoiced to see us, as we did to 
see them ; and there is great thankfulness in 
my soul to the Lord for his manifold favors 
and preservation both by sea and land. 

[After his return from America, Thomas 
Wilson continued diligently serving the Lord, 
both in his outward employment at home, and 
in religious labors in England, Ireland and 
Wales as he felt “drawings” from the Lord to 
do. In the fall of the year 1695, he was mar- 
ried to Mary Bewley, and soon after settled 
in Ireland, near Edenderry. He says his wife 
proved a true helpmeet to him. In a tribute 
which this worthy woman has left to the 
memory of her husband, she says that before 
they removed to Edenderry he had a remark- 
able sight of that place, “and we had reason 
to believe it was our place, for the Lord blessed 
us together, and we had great comfort in that 
it was our lot to settle among such honest, 
tender-hearted Friends, unto whom we were 
nearly united. 

“After we were settled, he was often en- 
gaged to travel in Truth’s service ; and I may 
say, from a certain sense that rests upon m 
heart, that the more he gave up to the wor 
he was called unto, the more we were blessed ; 
and although it was pleasant to me to have 
the company of so good a husband, yet it was 
more solid satisfaction to me to give him up 
to answer what the Lord might require of 
him ; and I may say to the praise of God, that 
I was made a sharer with him in feeling the 
sweetness of that heavenly love and life, that 
his heart was often filled with, and streamed 
forth to the comfort of many.” She further 
adds, that he was “one that was laborious in 
the creation, and provided plentifully for his 
family, open-hearted to his friends, and be- 
loved in the neighborhood.” From the time 
of his marriage to the year 1713, he was often 
employed in visiting through Ireland and 
parts of England. Tn that year a concern 
ripened which had rested upon him for a con- 
siderable time, again to cross the ocean to 
Ameriea, His former companion, James Dick- 
inson had a similar concern, of which Thomas 
remayks, “I was truly glad, for we had often 
travelled together in great love, unity and 
sweetness.” They sailed from Dublin in the 
Tenth month of 1713, and their passage is 
thus described. ] 

We took our voyage north about, and after 


and our hearts were filled with the joy of|I had seen the captain’s diligent care and good 


God’s salvation. 


conduct in his ship amongst his servants and 


Now being clear of our service for the Lord|those on board, it drew thy heart towards him 


good meetings|in America, we took shipping from Mevis|in very much love, and gave me encourage- 
therein, and had good service for the Lord.| homeward, and in about six weeks time land-' ment to take the freedom of having some re- 
Many of the inhabitants had been visited with! ed in the Highlands of Scotland, and travelled |ligious discourse with him, wh 
&mortal distemper, of which many were taken|from thence by land into Cumberland, where|he aimed at justice and. equity, so that my 
Sway as they told us. There had been four|we had some meetings, and Friends greatly|love increased towards him; and he being 


I found 
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frequent in praying, we entered into discourse | power eminently manifested therein, and the 


of the substantial part of prayer; I told him, 
we could not pray at all times in words, know- 
ing our own insufficiency, but waited for the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit to help us, and 

ide our understanding, having regard to 
what the apostle said, ej will pray with the 
Spirit and with the understanding also,” which 
might be inwardly performed, although no 
words were outwardly spoken. To which he 
readily assented, and told us we might keep 
our meetings in the great cabin at any time 
when they did not keep theirs, and said, he 
thought we did pray inwardly. Though we 
had a storm in this passage for near a month 
together, yet the captain’s prudent manage- 
ment of the ship, and showing himself'#o very 
respectful to us all along, and the good con- 
versation we had together, made our voyage 
much the pleasanter. 

On a Seventh-day of the week at night, the 
captain told us we should find the soundings 
next day, which we did accordingly about 
noon ; then he told us, that if the gale stood 
we should reach the cape that evening, so 
sailing on till near night, we were within 
about 7 or 8 fathom water ; but night coming 
on, he wisely stood out to the sea, and ina 
short time we got into Linhaven Bay, having 
been nine weeks in our passage from the sight 
of Ireland, and after a little stay in that har- 
bor, we sailed on until we came into Rappa- 
hannock river, and thence went ashore at 
Queen Ann’s Town, where we parted with our 
kind captain in great love. He would have us 
take some of our provision, and gave us much 
loving counsel, which we accepted kindly. 

We landed at Queen Ann’s Town, and hired 
horses from thence to York river, and next 
day took boat to the western. shore; from 
whence we contentedly took our travel on 
foot into the woods, having our saddles, sad- 
dle-bags and great coats upon our shoulders ; 
and after a little time, seeing a man at a dis- 
tance riding towards us, James Dickinson 
said, ‘ Who knows but yonder man is coming 
to help us?” Who, when he came up, knew 
James, and cheerfully said, ‘I had best light 
and take your things upon my horse ;' which 
we kindly accepted, and he went along with 
us to James Bates’ house, who received us 
very kindly, his wife having been convinced 
by James Dickinson, and was a faithful Friend. 
It being their weekly meeting day, we went 
along with them, and had a cool time with 
the few Friends there. 

We travelled from thence through Virginia 
to North Carolina, having many good meet- 
ings amongst Friends and other people, many 
being glad to see us again in that country. 


doctrine of Truth was largely opened to the 
people. Having visited Friends on the east 
side of Delaware river, we went over to Phila- 
at and visited the meetings of Friends 
in Pennsylvania, which were very large, many 
sober people flocking to them, unto whom the 
testimony of truth flowed forth in the word 
of life, to the opening of the understandings 
of many. 
(To be concluded.) 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The History and Traditions of Marblehead. 


The local histories, like that respecting 
Marblehead, recently issued by Samuel Roads, 
Jr., furnish valuable materials tothe student 
of general history, and much that is of interest 
to those of antiquarian tastes. 

Marblehead is a peninsula on the Massachu- 
setts coast, sixteen miles north-east of Boston, 
with about six square miles of surface, gene- 
rally rocky and irregular in its character. 
From the early settlement of the country the 
inhabitafits were largely engaged in fishing 
and commerce, and many of the records of the 
colony have reference to these pursuits. It 
was enacted for example, in 1633, to guard 
against the depredations of hogs, that if any 
swine should be allowed to come during the 


fishing season within a quarter of a mile of; 


at its height, illustrates the tone of feeli 

that existed. He says: “Sabbath night wag 
sen-night the women at Marblehead, as they 
came out of the meeting-house, fell upon two 
Indians that were brought in as captives, 
and in a tumultuous way, very barbarously 
murdered them.” e 

Yet the town showed a disposition to treat 
with some fairness certain Indians, who at 
later period claimed a right of ownership in 
the lands comprised in the township of Mar 
blehead, as heirs of the Squaw Sachem of 
Saugus. At a town meeting a committee wag 
appointed to investigate their claim, who de. 
cided that it was well-founded, and accordingly 

urchased the claim in the name of the town 

he sum paid was apportioned at nine penee 
per Cow-lease or right of pasturage for one 
animal on the lands held in common. 

Like many other sea-faring people, the Mar. 
blehead folks were very superstitious. Even 
if this had not been their character, their near 
proximity to Salem would probably have in. 
fected them with the witchcraft delusion which 
prevailed so extensively and fatally in that 
vicinity in the latter part of the 17th century, 
One of the Marblehead women was hanged 
as a witch in 1692—being accused of causi 
milk to curdle in the milk-pail as soon as it lef 
the cow, of turning into “ blue wool” the butter 
churned by those whom she disliked, and with 


the fishing stage at Marble-harbor, they shall | practising certain other “detestable arts called 


be forfeited to the owners of said stage. 
The inhabitants are said in those primitive 


witchcraft and sorceries,” &c. 
One of the peculiarities of these people was 


times to have been less zealous than some of,@ manner of pronunciation and a use of 
their neighbors in other parts of the colony, |idioms which betrayed the origin of the natives 


yet there are some curious evidences that they 


tain John Gatchell had been fined,ten shil- 
lings by the Town-meeting held in 1637, for 
building on the town’s land without permis- 
sion. In case, however, he should “ cut off 
ye long hair off hys head into a sevil frame,” 
it was agreed that half his fine should be 
abated, and that he should have permission to 
|go on with his building in the meantime. The 
dislike of the Puritans to long hair is well 
known, and it seems they were willing to 
make a compromise with John in order to re- 
move the obnoxious habit. It is said that 
notwithstanding the popular opinion on the 
subject, John continued to wear his hair long 
to his dying day. 

In 1672 it was concluded to enlarge the 
meeting-house by adding a Lean-to on one 
side of the former building. It became a sub- 
ject of warm controversy as to how the seats 
should be apportioned among the people, and 





more than one town-meeting was held to)struction of property. 


,of Marblehead wherever they travelled, and 
shared in the peculiarities which marked the, which sometimes rendered it difficult for a 
Puritan emigrants to the New World. A cer-|stranger to understand all they said. 


In the 


Life of Judge Story (who was a native of this 
\town) it is related that “on one occasion, 
\when some of our fishermen were in court to 


settle a mutiny which had taken place on the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland, one, on being 
called upon tostate what he knew, said that the 
skipper and one of his shipmates had ‘a jor of 
ile.” The presiding judge in vain endeavored 
to get a more intelligible answer, and finally 
Judge Story was called upon to act as inter- 
preter to his townsman, which he did, telli 

the court, that a ‘jor of ile,’ in the Marblehe 

dialect, was ‘a jaw awhile,’ which being inter 


terpreted meant that the two men abused 


each other grossly for some time.” 

In the disputes with the British Govern 
‘ment before and during the revolutionary 
war, the —— of Marblehead took a very 
active part, both on land and water; and 
suffered greatly in loss of life and in the de- 
Without recalling the 


| 













We found a hopeful generation of young peo-|settle this question. At one time it was voted ;scenes of bloodshed which marked that com 


ple there, who received the testimony of truth |to instruct the select-men to “seat the men/|test, one incident may be here related of & 
‘with ;and having visited their meet-|and women in the Lentoo,” but after vainly|more pleasing character connected with the 
ings thoroughly, and had a good time amongst jendeavoring to satisfy the fault-finding and | war. 

them, we returned again into Virgini, and |jealous worshippers, they gave up the office} “During the latter part of the year 17784 
visited Friends up James’s river, and so by|indisgust. Another town-meeting appointed|Captain John Lee, who for more than two 
Black Creek, towards Maryland. Having had |a special committee to seat the people, and to|/years had been confined in Forton Prison, 
good service for the Lord in those parts, and|prevent disorder about the seats in future,| England, succeeded, by a most remarkable 
several good meetings in our way, we visited|gave authority to one Richard Norman to|adventure, in effecting his escape. Through 
Friends on the western shore of Maryland, |“ look after all persons, men and women, that|out the entire period of his detention, as4 
and found great germ both amongst them |they keep these seats upon penaltie of two|prisoner of war, Captain Lee suffered the most 
and the people. From whence we went over |shillings five pence for every single offence.” |cruel treatment. The cells were damp and 
the bay and visited Friends on the eastern| The inhabitants partook of the excitement/|cold, the provisions scanty, and of the meat 
shore, and in the lower counties of Pennsyl-|and probably of the sufferings in which the|est kind, and the bed clothing was not suff 
vania, and so to Salem in West Jersey—the|New England colonies were plunged by the|cient to protect him from the deleterious e 
Lord’s good presence attending us from meet-|bloody war with the Indians under King|fects of his comfortless position. Being wi 
wr 9 meeting. We staid the Yearly Meeting|Philip. A letter of Increase Mather, dated|out funds, he was unable to purchase eve 
at Salem, which was very large, and the Lord’s!23d of Fifth month, 1677, while the war was|wearing apparel enough to decently cover hi 
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formed by one of the officers of the establish- 


_ interview with him. On going to the entrance 
of the prison he found a well, 
%d gentleman, who, as soon as he presented 


of 


form, like those worn by the soldiers of the 





1778, 
two 
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— and in a short time his naturally ro-| him, to take leave on the day of his departure,|and as thinking that about all that was re- 


escape. They were detected, however, and 


‘a humane and generous act? He answered, 
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st and vigorous constitution was seriously| he thanked me in the most cordial manner for|quired of them was to keep to plainness in 
impaired. Three times he attempted, with a|my attentions, and as he expressed it, the|dress and language and go to meeting pretty 
few of his companions in misery, to effect an| gentlemanly and honorable manner in which|regularly. Now I being one of those who 
f had treated him and his officers, and wished| believe that a Christian is bound to appear 
to know whether there was anything which xe in dress, have sometimes queried with 
he could do for me, when he reached England.| Friends who kept to plainness themselves, 
I informed him I had a brother who for more| why they insisted on it in others, and I have 
than two years had been confined in Forton|been answered that they considered the plain 
Prison, and as he was entirely destitute of|apparel of Friends had been very useful as a 
funds, I should consider it a great favor if he| hedge about our members. And I may add 
would take charge of seventy-five guineas,|that I think it a very uncommon thing to see 
and cause them to be delivered to him on his|a person with a plain coat on at a ball, a 
arrival. He replied, “Why did you not inform] theatre, a circus, show, or even to attend a 
me before, that you had a brother a prisoner|celebration of the Fourth of July so called, 
in England? You shall not send any money| which is now becoming so common for some 
to him ; I'will see that itds supplied, and shall|claiming to be Friends to do ; neither has it 
with the greatest pleasure do everything in| been often observed that one dressed plain is 
my power to render his situation as comfort-| heard using profane and wicked words. 
able as possible.’’ I thanked him forhis gen-| That plainness in dress has been useful as 
erous proffer of services, but informed him|a hedge about our Society is according to a 
that I could not consent to receive pecuniary| passage in our Discipline which says, that 
aid, and desired as a special favor that he|“ though it does not make the ground it en- 
would be so kind as to deliver you the purse} closes rich and fruitful, yet it frequently pre- 
which I put inhis hand. “It shall be done,”| vents those intrusions by which the bee of 
he said, “ and you may be assured that I shall|/the husbandman is injured or destroyed.” If 
find him out, and see that he is well provided| a husbandman has a field hedged about where- 
for in all respects.” Thus, it is evident that|in there is a good seed which brings forth 
guard; and this evening place yourself injyou are indebted to General Burgoyne for| good fruit, and after a time he sees that there 
some obscure corner or position, from whence,| your fortunate escape from the horrors of a|is an evil seed in his field, for evil fruit is ap- 
when they go the rounds, you can unperceiv-| prison.’ ” pearing, and therefore he concludes to break 
ed fall into the ranks, and come out into the down and destroy his hedge in order to work 
ard. But as there are sentinels who must out the evil; who would not conelude with 
passed before you reach the street, the good reason that such an husbandman (to say 
countersign will be required ; which was then the least) was very unwise, seeing there was 
SE iepeved in his ear, and the unknown gen- ample room to dig and plough and prune 
tleman disappeared. . within his field and let his hedge stand? For 
By using the gold freely and adroitly dur- it is easy to see that a field without a hedge 
ing the day, Captain Lee was enabled to ob- is more exposed than one enclosed about. 
tain the requisite dress, and following the in- Yet this is just what some of the professed 
‘structions which he had received, he fell into servants of the Great Husbandman of this 
the ranks as the guard passed through the generation have been doing, and 80 have pre- 
prison, and soon reached the yard. Then, pared and opened the way for the spirit of 
giving the countersign, he passed the guard the world, with all its superfluities in dress, 
at the outer gate, and found himself alone in and manners, and language, to flow in upon 
the street. The night was very dark, and the our Society ; and this spirit is now carryin 
roads were entirely unknown to, him, so that our people away with its current from self- 
he did not know where to go, or what next to|/the West to see persons who profess to be denial into self-indulgence. 
do. While he was endeavoring to come to| Friends arrayed in the habiliments of the Oh! it remains to be true that a tree is 
some decision, in this perplexing dilemma, the} world, giving no heed to the exhortation of| known by its fruit, whether it be good or evil, 
gentleman who gave him the purse came up,| Paul take not conformed to the world, neither and it is vain for us to say that we do not 
and taking him by the hand, congratulated|regarding the declaration of Jesus, “ ¥e are|love the world when we are continually feed- 
him upon his good fortune. Then, conduct-|not of the world, for I have chosen you out of| ing the lust of the eyes and the pride of life 
ing him to a carriage which was waiting at a|the world.” Surely, this includes out of the/by indulging in its superfluities and fashions. 
little distance, the gentleman requested him|vain and changeable fashions and evil customs Surely those persons who have been breaking 
to enter it, and stated that the coachman had|of the world, which lieth in wickedness. For|down the hedges which the Lord has set about 
instructions where to convey him. As he en-|those who are redeemed from the spirit of it,|the Society of Friends, have not duly con- 
tered the carriage the gentleman wished him|are found walking, not according to the course sidered that Scripture which saith, “ Whoso 
a prosperous and safe return to America, and|of this world, but contrary to it. This is|}breaketh a hedge a serpent shall bite him.” 
was about taking his leave, when Captain Lee| why the world hates them, because many|And this has been and is being verified among 
again asked to whom he was indebted for such| things which delight and please the worldly| us, for we have much around to conclude that 
mind they condemn, remembering the ex-|the old serpent who is called the devil and 
‘No matter ;) and after directing the coach-| hortation to “Love not the world neither the|Satan, has bitten and infused much of his 
man to move off, he bowed and said, ‘ Fare-|things that are in the world. If any man| poisonous and unhealthy doctrines amd prac- 
well, God bless you,’ and was soon out of;love the world the love of the Father is not|tices into the Society of Friends, so that now 
sight. On his arrival in America, Captain|in him: for all that is in the world, the lust|we hear of rents and divisions. And I am 
Lee related the circumstances of his escape) of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the arr cane that the innovators and hedge- 
to his brother, Col. William R. Lee, and ex- pride of life, is not of the Father but is of the reakers will find in a coming day that mueh 
pressed a strong desire to know who the gen-| world.” Now ask what things do more feed|of the responsibility of these things will lie 
























































as a punishment, were confined in a filth 
and comfortless apartment called the ‘ Black 
Hole,’ where their sufferings were greatly in- 
ereased. 

When again allowed the range of the large 
apartments and yard of the prison, he was in- 


ment that there was a person at the gate, who 
had. been authorized and desired to have an 


ut plainly dress- 








himself, asked: ‘ Are you Captain John Lee, 
lehead ?’ and being answered in the 
affi , he presented a purse containing 
seve e guineas. 

Captain Lee asked in’ astonishment, to 
whom he was indebted for such a timely and 
most acceptable present. ‘No matter,’ was 
the answer, and then the gentleman observed: 
‘With a part of those funds purchase, or pro- 
cure in some manner, a complete suit of uni- 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
Some Thoughts in Regard to the Plain Dress. 


First granting that there is and has been too 
much of a formal and dead profession of the 
truth among some of those who wore a plain 
dress, let me query, Has not the course which 
has been pursued by those who have thought 
to apply a remedy to this evil been worse than 
the evil itself? Because it is now manifest 
that those leaders in society who have for- 
saken the plain dress of Friends and raised a 
cry against it, have also opened a wide door 
for the outgoing of our people from simplicity 
in dress into all the vain and changeable 
fashions of the world. It is now common in 


~tleman could have been, and what were his|and gratify the lusts of the eyes and the pride|at their doors. W.H 


' motives for extending assistance to an utter|of life, than the changing fashions in dress?} Kansas. 
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~ as prisoners of war, I had the command of the} restore such who have gone after the world. 
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All that believe and obey the gospel are ac- 
cepted in Christ, and upon the account of 
Christ’s precious blood that cleanseth us from 


; : P ke i d igh . Whom doth it 
troops which were stationed there as a guard,| I have heard those persons who insisted|icgnee? ‘Those only that forsake their sins, 


and again for several months previous to his|that Friends should keep to the plain dress , hi oan ly life. 
‘departure for England. When I waited upon| spoken of as formal, traditional and ritualistic, SOR. power are bronghy Wp pees 


stranger and a natural enemy. Colonel Lee}This has never been allowed among Friends 
replied: ‘I can inform you. When General! from the beginning until this generation, with- 
Burgoyne and his army arrived at Cambridge| out arousing: the care of Friends to labor to 











For “ The Friend.” 


But One True, Spiritual Religion. 


(Concluded from page 11.) 

It is now freely asserted that the methods 
we deny are “adapted for’ certain people. 
But a true conviction of the principles of Truth 
would prevent any Friend’s supposing any 
case, as a knowledge of its glorious operation 
two centuries since would prevent his finding 
any, to which these principles did not apply. 
The right way in spiritual matters is the only 
right one—and must be such for all. 

Again, it is said these are but “ different 
sides” or views of truth—which is far from 
being the case ; since things opposed to each 
other cannot be harmonious parts of one 
whole; and all who thoroughly accept the 
great principle of the Inward Light are aware 
that the teaching of Friends is no partial one. 
It is the only comprehensive and perfect doc- 
trine. By it we recognise all that is essential 
for any man that ever lived, and therefore 
adapted for all—nay, required by them. There 
is sufficient evidence in our records that all 
the classes for whom some less spiritual way 
is now pleaded, were in the times of our sires 
reached by and could receive this way of 
truth. There are degrees of light, according 
to different states, but all harmonious in one 
scheme thereof nevertheless. Alas! often do 
we hear diversity of spirits ignorantly though 
blindly pleaded for as diversities of adminis- 
tration of the one Spirit, a very different thing. 


It is assumed that the systems our fathers : 
declared against, and which we by our prin-|pagation. 


ciples still oppose, are the work of God. This 
is a deduction drawn from the facts of their 
existence and strength—facts which do not 

rove his sanction any more than his suffer- 
mg war, temptation and other evils. It can- 
not be held on any better ground, since to do 
so would be to assert it to be the Divine plea- 
sure that right and wrong—contradictory 
doctrines and practices, should both subsist, 
and that that which militated against what 
He had signally owned should be supported ! 
Under such anomalies, how could any be sure 
of their duty—and which ought the concerned 
Christian to maintain, the true or the less per- 
fect way? 


Such are some of the inconsistencies into |continue long.t+ 


which we plunge ourselves in depreciating our 
Society as a church and exalting others. It 


may arise, in degree, from a consciousness of|had little motive for their labors and suffer- 


our weak condition and smallness of numbers; 
but these incidents do not affect the principles 
we hold (as a divine trust), and should make 
no difference in the doctrinal position. We 
may well humble ourselves as individuals ; 


but we have no right therefore to be ashamed | ——— 


of Christ and of his truth. This must still be 
held inviolate, be our own needs what they 
may. 

A real conviction of our principles would 
lead, as it ever did, to regard them as the only 
true and living way, needed and designed for 
all. Our apologies for them would then in- 
variably be defences of the “true Christian 
divinity,” as of old. Thus to regard his views: 
is no arrogant, but a really loyal feature, and 
characterizes the true Friend, however it may 
lay him open to charges of bigotry from com- 
promisers who do not understand his ground 
of action. 

Those who feel a concern that we may con- 
tinue to be worthy of our sires, seldom ven- 


ture to take this ground. They are heard|* 


pleading for our acting as Quakers from con- 








sistency merely ; or because God has given us 
a certain truth and place (say they) which 
we should keep as others do those He has as- 
signed to them. Not interfering with them, 
let us quietly and unaggressively hold our 
ground! One regiment with our own colors 
and orders, let us march in our own ranks, 
with the rest:of the Christian army! Such 
are actually the reasons given for our con- 
tinuing faithful to our “ views.” Alas! this is 
not faithfulness—far from it; nor is it a broad 
enough basis for us, or for any church, to stand 
rm upon—that we have some truth, and are 
to exist as well as others, and they as well as 
we. Unless we have the truth, and believe it, 
we cannot continue, but must be merged— 
unléss as a social of philanthropic body. To 
be anything more involves an attitude of hos- 
tility resembling that of our Master for the 
good of others—leading to constant efforts for 
their enlightenment ; for all which we are not 
responsible, but the truth of God. And this 
would be found to bring persecution in one 
age about as much as in another—that neces- 
sary sign of his true disciples. 
hat others have come to acknowledge 
more or less, principles we have long upheld, 
is no more a reason for our dropping the rest, 
than for our resigning those very truths. We 
can meet them only ty love—not by compro- 
mise—and thus be favored to see them in time 
admit the other testimonies of Truth ; for we 
have no right to “sell” or yield this, and have 
every encouragement to persevere in its pro- 


Ve should take this stand not because we 
are Quakers but as Christians—indeed. While 
our fathers drew men not to themselves, or 
to others, but to Christ,* that proselytizing 
which is the duty of every Christian, and is 
involved in the fact of the existence of a 
Christian Church, has so much ceased amongst 
us as not to be considered a feature of Friends. 
It may be enough to say that all religious 
bodies but ours feel this to be the duty of 
any who are convinced of the doctrines they 
hold—on which ground we should, if faithful 
to our views, be more zealous than they to 
promote them. The early Friends were, un- 
flinchingly. Indeed, if we do not, we cannot 


Had they, again, felt that “a part only of 
truth” had been given them, they would have 


ings on its behalf. We must be firmly con- 
vinced of anything to suffer for it thus. Our 
present aggressiveness, however, is confined 
to the world without, not to the “churches”— 
indeed, is carried on by their help.t 


* One would be glad did space allow the giving 
proofs of this fact, so important is it for the considera- 
tion of those who are leaving all concern for Quakerism 
to “preach Christ ” These ought to kiiow that were 
they but careful to do it in his own leadings and way 
only, they would in this be exactly walking in the st 
of the early Friends. Geo. Fox says (Journal p. 128), 
thus: “To Land’s End that way, visiting Friends and 
the churches of Christ, which were finely settled under 
Christ's teaching,”—where he evidently refers to visits 
to families and meetings. The very Friends who now 
so undervalue the early pioneers, should in their zeal 
for preaching only Christ and not systems to the poor, 
more than any surely, honor and rejoice over their 
labors! 

+ The early Christians were notorious for their zeal 
in extending their borders. This, e. g. is testified by a 
monument temp. Nero, found in Spain—‘ Ob : province: 
latronib: et his qui nevam generi hum: superstition : 
inculcab: purgatam.” ‘Cave.) 

t Another development of the popular idea is, that 
where there happens to be no “‘ Friends’ meeting” kept, 



















































In the British Friend, of 6th month, I read |” 
that the labors of two women “ Friends” iq ff 


Carolina resulted in an accession of one thow 
sand members to the Methodist body—not to 
our’s, (which received few or none) ; and that 
after the General Meetings, being “ ordered” 
to join a “church” and asked which “they 
would prefer,” some have joined us and some 
others. From these things it is plain, (1) both 
what the convictions of the preachers are ag 
to the position of the Society in relation te 
others—entirely contrary to those of the first 
Friends and to the nature of our creed; and 
(2) that the teaching they have given the 
“converts” has been the same as that they 
would hear from any other preachers. The" 
consideration is very serious, for action like 
the above is subversive of our church and prin. 
ciples. What an affecting and ext inary 
change! After Geo. Fox and hi 8 80 
earnestly called men off all human”teachers, 
forms, worships and ways—bringing them to 
the rich portion of sitting under the imme- 
diate ministry and power of the Lord, their 








successors—still honoring their names and § 


praising their labors—are found leading men 
into these “rudiments” and “carnal elements,” 
and building them upon these vain founda- 
tions! They thus act as mere recruiting offi- 
cers of those systems they refuse to support 
by tithe, and which not their history only but 
their inestimable principles, condemn! The 
labors of our sires would now have drawn 
1000 from our Methodist friends where we add 
1000 to their ranks. (I write not in personal 
feeling, knowing how much there is and has 
been to admire among other peoples, and 
having been blessed under divers means my- 


self, but am dealing with principles—and as to f 


men have love to them all.) The plain lessons 
and tendencies of facts like these should be 
studied by us in sackcloth and ashes, if we 
would again arise and shine ; while they exist 





e 


—and they are but a glaring illustration of | 


what obtains in spirit throughout our borders 
—it is idle to discuss disciplinary weaknesses, 
or reforms as the conditions of our state as a 
people ! 

It is often felt that anything must be given 
for peace. Did our fathers think so? Christ 
came not to send peace, but a sword ; dear as 
charity is, it must not be purchased by un- 
faithfulness. The true charity never will. 
Truth must not be sold for outward concord and 
on account of pity or esteem—on the contrary 
everything must be sacrificed to Truth, as 
nothing that opposes it can be right. We do 
not now wish either to incur or to seem to in- 
flict persecution, and speak of our “ highly 
favored Society”—because freed from the hate 
of men. It is outwardly easy, but what is its 
real state? In my conscience I feel sure that 
it is less “favored” in a day of interior. weak- 
ness and unfaithfulness than in one when it 


eps|}eminently felt and evinced the rich blessin 


of the Lord, albeit in the one case surround 
by human praise, and in the other by the 
honor that cometh from God alone! Bvery- 
thing in religion depends on the spiritual state— 
all else will matter little. The godly “shall 
suffer persecution”—“ the friendship of the 
world is enmity against God.” 

Cuas. Fox. 

Stoke Newington Com., London. 





we may, and even should attend the worship of others. 
The true Friend can no more assent to this than he can 
find comfort in what there goes on. The nature of 
spiritual worship, and its obligation, is everywhere the same. 
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EN 


a 





Selected. 


YEA, LET HIM TAKE ALL. 
Take my life, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 


Take my hands, and let them move 
At the impulse of thy love. 


Take my feet, and let them be 
Swift and beautiful for Thee. 


Take my lips, and let them be 
Filled with messages from Thee. 


Take my silver and my gold,— 
Not a mite would I withhold. 


Take my moments and my days, 
Let them flow in ceaseless praise. 


‘Take my intellect, and use 
Every power as Thou shalt choose. 


Take my will and make it thine, 
It shall be no longer mine. 


Take my heart, it is thine own; 
It shall be thy royal throne. 
Take my love; my Lord, I pour 
At thy feet its treasure store. 


Take myself, and let me be 
Ever, only, all, for Thee. 





Selected. 
A LITTLE WHILE. 
A little while of mingled joy and sorrow, 
A few more years to wander thus below ; 
To wait the dawning of that golden morrow, 
When morn shall break above our night of woe. 


A few more thorns about our pathway growing, 


Ere yet our hands may cull the heavenly flowers ; 


| The morning comes, but, first, the tearful sowing, 


Ere we repose these weary souls of ours. 


A few more hours of weariness and sighing, 


Of mourning o’er the power of inner sin; 


_ A little while of daily crucifying, 


To this vain world, the evil heart within. 


_ A little longer in this vale of weeping, 


pe 3 


Of yearning for the sinless home above, 
A little while our marriage-garments keeping 
Unspotted, by the power of Him we love. 


_ A little while for winning souls to Jesus, 


Ere we behold his beauty face to face; 


_ A little while for healing soul diseases, 


By telling others of a Saviour’s grace. 


A little while, then we shall dwell forever 
Within our bright, our everlasting home, 
Where time, or space, or death can no more sever, 


Our grief-wrung hearts, and pain can never come. 


’Tis but a little while ; the way is dreary, 
The night is dark, but we are nearing land ; 
O for the rest of Heaven, for we are weary, 
And long to mingle with the deathless band. 





Selected. 
.RADIANT CLOUDS AT SUNSET. 


Bright clouds! ye are gathering one by one, 

Ye are sweeping in pomp round the dying sun, _ 
With crimson banner, and golden pall 

Like a host to their chieftain’s funeral ; 
Perchance ye tread to that hallowed spot 

With a muffled dirge, though we hear it not. 


_ But methinks ye tower with a lordlier crest, 


And a gorgeous flush as he sinks to rest, 

Not thus in the day of his pride and wrath, 

Did ye dare to press on his glorious path, 

At his noontide glance ve have quaked with fear, 
And hasted to hide in your misty sphere. 


Do you say he is dead? You exult in vain, 
With your rainbow-robe and your swelling train, 
He shall rise again with his strong, bright ray, 


- He shall reign in power when you fade away ; 


When ye darkly cower in your vai 
Tintless, and naked, and noteless all. 


The Soul! The Soul! with its eye of fire, 

Thus, thus shall it soar when its foes expire ; 

It shall spread its wings o’er the ills that pained, 

-The evils that shadowed, the sins that stained, 

It shall dwell where no rushing cloud hath sway, 

And the pageants of earth shall have melted away. 
Sigourney 


ry hall, 


|the meeting-house was. 

























no one belonging to the meeting, so had to 
return to Charleston so as to cateh the even- 
ing breeze to carry us to Basseterre St. Kits, 
some seventeen miles in a straight line. I had 
made up my mind to see the meeting, and 
had made an engagement with an engineer 
belonging to the island, that he would go to 
the meeting with me on a First-day. 

We rode over to Bankok only to find that 
the large hut they had used as a meeting- 
house had been destroyed in the hurricane of 
7th mo. 71. So only one meeting was held, 
and that towards evening. I found out Cap- 
tain Fred, the old slave, upwards of 80 years 
of age; he was truly glad to see me, and al- 
though he could not read he had a wonderful 
memory. He said, ‘the meeting had always 
been, but that before slavery was done away 
with, the people cold and dead, meeting dead. 
About this time a man who had been brought 
up in meeting, came back from the States ; he 
was in earnest, he put life in them, and there 
had been a great change. There were a few 
matters they held, which had made all speak 
against them. First no pay for preach, No 
strong drink. No tobacco. No perfume, or 
gaudy dressing. No quarrel, no debt, no 
going to law,—pure, pure.’ 

In answer to how these were lived up to, 
he said, ‘On the whole not much complaint 
could be made ; the young people hid the to- 
bacco, but he knew that some used it.’ I left 
him with the promise to be at the evening 
meeting. We had dinner with the manager 
of an estate immediately about the village, 
upon which many of the people labored. 

Near to four o’clock we were back ; found 
that every article of furniture had been taken 
out of a hut, the door removed, also the shut- 
ter, so that the people.on the outside could 
hear and join in the worship, as well as those 
i should think there were fully one 


Friends in the West Indies. 

The 9th number of the Western Friend con- 
tains a letter written by James McNish, of 
Glasgow, to a Friend in England, from which 
the following extracts are taken, giving an 
account of some traces of the former labors of 
Friends in the West Indian Islands, which he 
met with whilst residing there. The letter 
bears date the 14th of 4th month, 1880. 


“ About eight years ago I was on the Island 
of St. Kits (Christopher), of West Indies, and 
knowing that George Fox and others had 
done a great work among the islands, I made 
inquiry ; found however that no one knew of 
“ ever having settled in St. Kits. 

here had been Friends in Nevis, Mont- 
serrat and Antigua. I was told by a planter 
that some of my sort had a meeting in Nevis, 
he said they were called ‘ Noahites’ but that 
truly they were Quakers. Some present said 
they were Shakers. I said I would go to see 
the people. * * A few weeks thereafter, I 
was over in Nevis on business. I got a horse 
and rode out to Cotton grounds where at one 
time a settlement of Friends had been. I 
found the old grave-yard, pretty much grown 
over with brush-wood. I found a few small 
stones, marking graves, but so weather worn 
that only 1676 on one and 1681 on another 
could be made out. 

I learned that a stone with an inscription 
had been removed from the place and put into 
the Parish ‘Church’ nearly two miles distant, 
which stone had marked the grave of the 
daughter of the Governor. She had been 
convinced of the truth; it is said her father 
is laid- beside her, but if so. no stone-marks the 
a I learned that somewhere about 1665, 
three persons of the sect called Quakers came 
to Nevis where they found a friendly recep- 
tion in the house of one Humphrey Highwood, 
who was, not long after, cited to appear be- 
fore the Governor for a breach of a law en- 
joining formal notice of the arrival of all 
strangers within a given time; for this un-|and before them another range of girls stood. 
designed omission Highwood was committed|Fred began by repeating the Lord’s prayer, 
to prison; but eventually the Quakers man-jall joined in it, then a hymn was sung, time 
aged to gain a footing on that part of the Is-|was beat by hands and feet, prayer again, a 
land called the lowlands, and as I said before, |few words of exhortation, singing again,—it 
the a a marks the spot. was a strange experience to me: the plaintive 

It is eight years ago, yet the feelings that|tone of the voices with the wild excitement 
then brought tears to my own eyes are still|formed a picture that I can never forget. My 
fresh. Beneath and around me lay all that friends began to weary, they were outside, so 
was mortal of men and women to whom life,| Fred called a halt and told the people I had 
liberty, comfort was nothing, when put in the |something to say to them, I had a few words 
balance with obedience to that light which,|with them, while telling them I had no doubt 
if we walk in, we will have fellowship one|they were the remains of what Friends had 
with another! taught in the West Indies, but what a strange 

On making enquiry, I found that the peo-|change had taken place from waiting on the 
ple called ‘ Noahites’ met up in a village called |Spirit in the quiet to all this singing and 
‘Bankok.’ So I passed to it. I inquired of|praying, &c. Just at this point Fred touched 
a woman standing by the door of a hut where|me on the shoulder, saying, ‘Same Spirit, 
She answered, ‘no|massa, different manifestation. However, 
meeting except on First-day, massa; it was}when I was done speaking, Fred offered to 
the first time I had heard “ First-day” since I| give up his charge if I would take it, and a 
left home. She further told me she had ‘ been| number present agreed with him. With kind- 
brought up in meeting, fader and muder, all|ly feelings towards each and all we parted. 
before them, long, long back, all meeting.’| After getting clear of the village, my friend, 
She had along with a number become Method-|the manager, said we were all mad, and it 
ists. was only sport. If so, I said, the sport is 

It seems a preacher had done his best to|hard earnest work. I asked him if there was 
break up the meeting and had succeeded in|any one present whose name was bad ; after 
doing a deal of harm. I learned that the|consideration, he said, that was another way 
leader of the meeting was Captain Fred, an|to look at it, and so far as he knew there was 
old man, who had been a slave. I could find only one woman there of whose character 


within. 
hundred present. I was offered the only chair, 
but declined, so we all stood at the end of the 
hut, Fred, another colored man, and myself. 
All those within were women and girls, the 
tallest arranged themselves around the walls, 
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Caer ener ne geet Sone eeeeee ee eee 
there was a suspicion. I am sure no such|plant started as a single shoot from a seed.|of the heating process upon which vitali 
number could be gathered together on any of|The growth is so slow, and the condensation|mainly depends. In great excess it is incom 
these islands, white or colored, of which so|from constant branching is so great, that the|venient; but the external layings-on of fat 9g 
little could be said against. I have sent|block becomes nearly as hard as the boulder|no certain measure of the internal develg 
through my brother in St. Kits, some books,|which it so much resembles, and it is difficult}ment of adipose tissue. Much less does a tem) 
tracts, &c.” to cut a shaving from the surface with asharp|dency to grow fat imply or even suggestg 
Serrereter™ knife. Under the unfrequent condition of ajtendency to what is known as “fatty deg 
Religious Items, &c. warm day with the sun shining, a pleasantjeration.” It is not true that special forms 
Father Curci, a Jesuit priest, who resides|aromatic odor may be perceived where these|food determine fat. That is an old and @ 
in the Vatican, sharing the quarters of the li-|plants abound, and a pale yellow gum exudes|ploded notion. Some organisms will makg- 
brarian, and who is believed to enjoy the favor|from the surface, which turns brown in dry-|fat let them be fed upon the leanest and B 
of the present Pope Leo XIII, bears in thejing. The gum is astringent, and slightly|scantiest and least saccharine descriptions of f 
reface to his recent Italian translation of the|aromatic, and the shepherds use it dissolved|food, while others will not be “fattened” let & 
ew Testament, this testimony to the wide|in spirits as a balsam for wounds and sores.|/them feed on the most “fattening” of diet 
and shameful divorce of Romanism from the|The flowers, which are very inconspicuous,|The matter is one in regard to which it. 
Scriptures: “The New Testament is the book|are produced at the ends of the branches.—|supremely desirable and politic to be natu 
of all others the least studied and the least} W. Thomson. adapting the food taken to the requirement 
read among us. So much so that the bulk of| A Parrot—Among the pets aboard “The|of health rather than substance. Simple food) 
the laity—even of those who believe they|Challenger’ during its long voyage, while|sufficient exercise, regular habits, with moder. 
have been instructed and profess religion|employed in taking deep-sea soundings, was|ation in the use of stimulants, compose the J 
—are not aware that such a book exists in|a Grey African.parrot, which was purchased|maxim of a safe and healthy way of life—f 
the world; and the greater part of the clergy |at Madeira from a vessel which had a cargo of| Lancet. 
themselves scarcely know more of it than|these birds on board. The name of “ Robert” 
they are compelled to read in the Breviary 
and the Missal.” 


was given to it. 
“ Robert” survived all the extremes of the 
The drift of Ritualism is shown by a fact 
mentioned by the Presbyterian : 


heat and cold of the voyage and perils of all 
At the annual meeting of the English 


kinds, from heavy tumbles, driving gales of 
wind, and the falling about of books and furni- 

Church Union, the Ritualistic Association of 

England, a motion was made to the effect 


ture. He had one of his legs crippled, and 
“that tradition requires for its practical effi- 


his feathers never grew properly, but he was 
perfectly happy, and from his perch, which 
ciency the sanction of a united Christendom.” 
To this the Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee added, as a 


was one of the ward-room hat-pegs, he talked 
rider, “under the primate thereof.” This 


away and amused us during the whole voyage. 
His great triumph, constantly repeated, was 
amendment recognizing the Primacy of the 
Pope, was lost—but only by a vote of three 


“What! two thousand fathoms and no bot- 
in a large assembly. 


tom? Ah Dr. Carpenter, F. R. 8.” He knew 
A glance at nearly all the nationalities on 


his own name perfectly, and I have known 
him climb over the ledge into the door of the 
the continent of Europe is enough to convince|cabin of Dr. Maclean, his chief friend, when I 
us that they can scarcely expect internal|have been sitting there on a dark rough night, 
peace without religious liberty. Nearly all 
their troubles now come from the connection 


after he had came to grief and tumbled off his 
perch with a thump, plaintively appealing 
of the State with the Church, with a view of 
controlling it. But experience proves that 


with “ Robert,” “ Robert.”— Moseley. 

Considerable attention has been directed of 
this too often ends in the Church controlling 
the State. “A free Church in a free State,” 


late to the so-called “ magic mirrors” of China 
and Japan. These mirrors, which are good 
is the most sensible advice given to Europe 
for many a year; and if Cavour had done 


looking-glasses, have figures sculptured on 
nothing more than sow this seed, he would 


their backs. When the rays of the sun are 
have deserved well of his country and the 


received upon the face of one of them, and 
reflected upon a screen, a pattern of the figures 
race. Civil liberty without religious interfer- 
ence, and religious liberty without civil inter- 


on the back is observed to appear along with 
ference, is the only panacea that can cure the 


the solar image. The effect is increased if 
the mirror is warmed. The cause of the 
many ills under which the Old World is now] phenomena was long a puzzle, but it has been 
suffering. eee to be owing to minute, almost imper- 
. . ceptible variations in the shape of the surface 
Natural maar, Science, &c. of the mirror corresponding ‘vith the figures 
Balsam-bog of the Falkland Islands.—In|on the back, causing it to reflect the rays of 
many places the low ground on the Falkland /|the sun in different degrees of intensity from 
Islands looks from a little distance as if it|the various parts of its surface. These varia- 
were thickly scattered over with large gray|tions are exaggerated when the mirror is 
boulders, hemispherical or oval, three or four|warmed and all its parts are expanded, and 
feet high, and three or-four to sixor eight|the image of the figure on the back becomes 
feet across. To heighten the illusion many|more distinct. Similar mirrors, producing 
of these blocks are covered with lichens, and|all the effects of the Oriental mirrors, are now] ness which exalteth a nation”—and that “ 
bunches of grass grow in soil collected in}made in Franceand England. _ is a reproach [and a curse] to any people of 
erevices, just as they would in little riftsin| The Fear of Fat—No doubt it is unpleas- While it is right to seek the oi cea 
rocks. These boulder-like masses are single|ant to be excessively obese; but the morbid ; 5 
plants of Bolax-glebaria. These lumps of Bal-|dread of fat which has in recent years become 
sam-bog are quite hard and nearly smooth, and| fashionable, has no foundation in physiologi- 
only when looked at closely they are seen to|cal fact. Fat answers two purposes: it acts 
be covered with small hexagonal markings|as a non-conducting envelope for the body and 
like the calyces on a weathered piece of coral.| protects it from too rapid loss of heat, and it 
These are the circlets of leaves and the leaf-|serves as a store of fuel. In the course of ex- 
buds terminating a multitude of stems, which} hausting diseases it not unfrequently happens 
have gone on growing with extreme slowness, |that the life of a patient may be prolonged Wee ihn cle i ia a 
and multiplying for an unknown length of/until the reserve of fat is exhausted, and then Ms pags rear gig Pay. Mei 
time, possibly for centuries, ever since thejhe dies of inanition. Fats supply the material!’ Of which she little « dreams. ™ 
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THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH: MONTH 28, 1880. 

The approach of a Presidential election 
properly excites great interest in the people, 
of the United States. The importance of hay- 
ing honest and upright rulers, who shall bef 
men “fearing God and hating covetousness,”77 
and possessed of wisdom to decide what meas 
ures will be for the good of our country an 
of mankind in general, is only secondary 
the importance of the people themselves bef 
ing honest, upright, God-fearing, unselfish andf 
wise. The true Christian will necessarilf 
seek the peace and the prosperity of th 
country in which he resides, and in the perf} 
formance of his various civil duties will bef 
animated by that love to his Creator and tof 
his neighbor which our Saviour pointed out} 
as including all the moral commandments ¢ 
the Jewish law. 

In voting for those who are to conduct 
affairs of our nation, we ee many 
our readers will closely reflect on the mo 
remote effects that may flow from their # 
tion, inde penerney of merely personal prefer 
ences. They will consider the influence @ 
their votes on such questions as the just 2 
liberal treatment of the Indian Race, the p 
tection and preservation of the legal and pop 
litical rights of the Southern Freedmen, 4 
the application of the fundamental princip 
of our Union to the Chinese immigrants eque 
with those from European countries; as w4 
as the comparatively less important subject 
of finance and taxation. We regard thé 
questions which involve points of moral 
ciple as relatively more important than othe 
on the Scripture ground that it is “righteo 
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country by all lawful means, let us not forg 
that after all, its safety and prosperity mail 
depend on the blessing of the Almighty. 
who in the secret of his heart is led to int 
cede with his Heavenly Father for a blessi 
on his country, may be far more effectu: 
promoting its interests than many whose 0 
ward labors are more conspicuous : 






























believe no class in a community are 
# efficient promoters of the general weal 
ya those who are living in obedience to the 
writ of Christ which shines as a Light in the 
arts of all. They not only draw down the 
essing of Heaven directly—“ Ten righteous 
ould have saved a city Once”’—but they 
\epread by their daily example those charac- 

teristics on which prosperity depends. How- 
sver contrary it may be to popular ideas, yet 
» believe the material prosperity of a com- 
/ munity depends on the unselfishness, the sub- 
| mission to all right restraints, the desire to 

lo good to others, and the Christian graces 


e in laborir 
aracter, the 


Ch 


aan P 7 collectively, as well as advancing the 
the ‘individual interests of those for whom he is 
} concerned. 

We have no desire to discourage any of our 
members who see it right for them to exercise 
the privilege of voting, but we desire that they 
may be on their guard against becoming mem- 
bers of party clubs or similar political organi- 
gations. The excitement connected with 
___} these, the frequent meetings, and the heated 
——f orations to which they are expected to listen, 
ction} gre very unfavorable to that quiet settlement 
of mind, and habitual waiting upon God, which 
place of safety and of 
wth in religious experience. 


ui) 


fe.— 












eople 


a is the Christian’s 


188,’ The Meeting for Sufferings, of Philadelphia, 























mea*Pjn 1834, issued an epistle of counsel to our 
y an@iembers to be on their guard against being 
TY Wientangled in the excitements of that day— 
28 


rand we believe the advice contained therein 
h andiis applicable now. In it they quote the ad- 
sari} yice of George Fox, in 1685, “ Whatever bus- 
f thelings and trouble, tumults and outrages, quar- 
© peeitels and strife arise in the world, keep out of 
rill ithem all; concern not yourselves with them, 
ee keep in the Lord’s power and peaceable 
d olftruth, that is over all such things; in which 
nts Mower ye seek the peace and good of all men.” 
‘Also the words of Stephen Crisp—< When 
ict Uiithey shall say, come join with us in this or 
any “that, remember you are joined to the Lord by 
) MOMPhis pure Spirit, to walk with Him in peace and 




















eir ghteousness ; and you feeling this, this gath- 
prefétfitrs out of all bustlings and noises, and parties 
nce 





ad tumults, and leads you to exalt the stand- 





















st a d of truth and righteousness in an innocent 
he PM§Ponversation, to see who will flow unto that.” 
and PH In accordance with the spirit of these an- 
en, alFtient advices, the epistle says :— . 

incips “ We believe it is safest for our members to 
eque frain from political associations which will 


as WG 
subjec 
d thos 
‘al pri 





ead them into connection with those whose 
tntiments and habits are prejudicial to a re- 
gious life, and may eventuate in acts diame- 
















= MChrist’s kingdom and of our testimony there- 
hteoulyp, ; 
hat “e © “The invariable tendency of political pur- 
ople." Finits is to engross the attention of those who 
2 WMdevote their time to them, frequently drawing 
yt org 


Shem to taverns, so that they often become 
y MUMMisqualified for the necessary duties of life, 
ty. ffer great loss in their temporal business, 
to 104d above all in a proper concern for the sal- 
blessiffation of their immortal souls. The insta- 
fectua@bility and faithlessness very observable in 
hose O@Political combinations, frequently involve the 
rties in disappointment and chagrin; de- 
i bying the 
in to the 





















orld 
hours, 

















cally opposed to the peaceable nature of 


— and serenity which apper- 
hristian life, and unfitting the 
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mind for the enjoyment of Divine approba- 
tion.” 





In “ The Friend” of 8th mo. 7th, we insert- 
ed an article, written by our esteemed friend 
John Moon, of Kansas, “on the Fall of Man.” 
A few comments were added to guard against 
a misunderstanding of one of the expressions 
used. We have since received a letter from 
our friend, confirming our previous impres- 
sion, that he believed the light of the Spirit 
of Christ was manifested ‘in children before 
they transgressed the Divine law; and that 
they are not accountable till old enough to 


generally, more than on anything else. There-|know right from wrong. We trust he will 
to promote these traits of|excuse us for inserting here some of the senti- 
ristian, may be cheered with|ments contained in his letter, which seem to 
e reflection that he is doing good to his|be of general application. 


The language is 
slightly modified so as to connect the parts 
extracted. 

He expresses his love for Friends in these 
parts who hold the true faith and doctrine, as 
our forefathers set it forth to the world, and 
adds, I have no new doctrine to preach, only 
what the apostles set forth through the in- 
ee of God: as they were inspired by 

im they wrote. 
more on the teachings of the Holy Spirit in 
their hearts, and not so much on literal edu- 


If the people would depend | 
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It is reported from the Southern Ute Agency, under 


date of the 20th inst., that the Chief Ouray is danger- 
ously ill and not expected to live. The Agency physi- 
cian at Los Pinos had been sent for to attend the sick 
man. Ouray went to the Southern Agency to assist the 
Commissioners in persuading the Southern and White 
River Utes to sign the treaty, and it is believed they 
will never sign it if he dies. 


A telegram from General Miles, dated Fort Keogh, 


Montana, the 20th inst., reports that the Uncapapas of 
Sitting Bull’s tribe have prevented a large number of 


hostile Indians from crossing the Missouri to surrender, 
and the number on the way to surrender under Big 
Road or Broad Trail, is ath less than at first reported. 
Rain in the Face and forty Indians “are still at the 
agency, silent and sullen.” ‘The warriors are also re- 
ported to be moving south and the women and children 
north, which is considered ominous. 

On the morning of the 18th inst., a passenger car on 
the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia railroad was 
thrown from the track by a washout at Armstrang’s 
Creek, Tenn; The engine, tender, baggage and postal 
cars, and two passenger coaches were wrecked. One 
girl aged eight years was killed, and twenty persons 
were injured. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rains that have recently 
relieved the drought of early summer in many parts of 
the country, its continuance is having a very serious 
effect thrunghout Lehigh and Northampton counties. 
Mills are compelled to run on half time, and in many 
places throughout this part of the State water has to be 
carried long distances f@® household use, while animals 
are driven miles to obtain water. The Delaware is 
lower at the Water Gap than the “ oldest inhabitant” 
has known it, and here and the confluence 6 the Lehigh 


cation, there would not be so much difference! and the Delaware, the water is exceedingly low. Creeks 


among his children the world over. 
place much stress on one part of the Scrip- 


ture, and some on another part. Let us take), 
all and combine them together in their proper} pyj 


Some|and wells have dried up, and the farmers complain that 


their animals are suffering. 

Further accounts of the recent storm on the lower 
as coast and in Mexico, show that hundreds of 
idings in Matamoras, Brownsville, Brazos, and Port 


laces ; for if we break a link out of a chain| Isabel were demolished. Many vessels were wrecked, 


it will be left in two pieces. 


Our Friends in the West have gone so far|™ 
into the mixture, that I fear sometimes it will » 


take a long time to bring them to what they 
once were. They are very different now from 
what théy were fifty years ago. We are 
hardly to be known as Friends, neither by 
dress, address, manners nor customs. If there 
is not a change, in fifty years more we will be 
small in numbers. But I do believe there will 
be a remnant that will stand. If our Yearly 
Meeting [of Kansas] would take a more de- 
cided stand on these things, it would have a 
great deal of influence over its members at 
large. And if our ministers would keep to 
their right places, our Society would become 
as a city set on a hill. But the work of re- 
formation must begin at the heads of the 
tribes. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Sratres.—Twenty-five persons injured by 
the accident on the Atlantic division of the West Jer- 
sey railroad on the 11th inst., have since deceased. 


violation of the Federal laws governing intercourse with 
the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas, denies any in- 
tention to effect a settlement by whites of any territory 
now allotted to the Indian tribes, but claims that 14,- 
000,000 acres acquired by treaty from the Creeks, Chero- 
kees and other tribes, and west of the 97th meridian, 
are public lands, open to settlement and purchase by 
any citizen, under the general system of the Govern- 
ment. This is the question involved and to be deter- 
mined by Payne’s trial. 

The Sioux Indians have allowed the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad to make a preliminary survey 
across their reservation in the direction of the Black 
Hills. A track has been laid for construction trains for 
62 miles beyond Huron, leaving only 70 miles to the 
Missouri. The road will doubtless be in operation to 
Fort Pierre in the 10th month. 

Colonel Miles telegraphs that 800 hostile Sioux have 
surrendered at Fort Keogh, M. T., and that 1000 more 


Missouri mary out war 
jing the agency Indians, 


and several lives lost. The damage to property is esti- 
ated at upwards of $1,000,000. 

During the year which ended 6th mo. 30th last, 457,- 
43 immigrants arrived in the United States, or 279,417 
more than during the preceding year, and only 2560 
less than during the fiscal year 1873, when the number 
was thé highest récorded. , 

The chief of the Bureau of Statistics, at Washington; 

. C., reports that the total values of the exports of 
domestics, provisions and tallow from the United States 
during 7th mo. 1880, were $12,804,776, and during 7th 
mo. 1879, $8,882,531 ; for the seven months, ending 7th 
mo. 31st, 1880, $81,471,785, and during the same period 
in 1879, $67,089,797. 

The first bale of new cotton from North Carolina, re- 
ceived on the 21st inst., at Norfolk, Va., was graded at 
low middling, and sold at 13} cents. This is ten days 
earlier than last year’s first receipt. The first bale at 
Baltimore was received the same day from Raleigh, 
N.C. It was classed strict middling, and sold for 13 
cents per pound. The first bale of Tennessee cotton 
was received in Louisville on the 21st. 

The steamship Neckar, which arrived at New York 
from Bremen on the 2st inst., brought $3,170,000 in 
specie. 

Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, discovered a comet 
on the 17th inst. This is the fourth he has found the 
past four years. It was in Ursa Major, right ascension 
about 11 hours 28 minutes : declination 68 deg., North. 


Captain Payne, who is shortly to be tried for alleged} The number of deaths in this city last week was 334, 


as compared with 333 the previous week, and 296 the 
corresponding week of last year. Cholera infantum 62 ; 
consumption of the lungs 32; marasmus 26; typhoid 
fever 13,.and old age 12... The number of males was 
175, and females 159. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. sixes 1881, 104}; 5’s, 1025 ; 43’s, 
110} registered, and 111} coupons; 4’s, 110. 

Petroleum firm at 9 cts. for refined in barrels, and 
11} cts. for do. in cases. 7 

Flour is in better demand and prices steady. Sales 
of 1900 barrels, including Minnesota extras at $4.75 a 
$6; straight at -4.87 a 5.374; western do. at $5.25 a 
#6.25, and patent at $6.75 a 28.25, Rye flour is steady 
at +4.50 per barrel. 

Grain,— Wheat is active and higher. Sales of 70,000 
bushels, including rejected at 95 a 99 cts,; red and am- 
ber, track and afloat, at $1.06} a $1.07; No. 2 red, in 
elevator, at $1.07. Rye, Pennsylvania, is scarce and 
wanted at 75 cts. Corn is fairly active and higher. 


are on their way to do so. The others are north of| Sales of 18,000 bushels, including yellow at 53 a 53} 
parties ani otherwise annoy-|cts.; mixed at 52 a 52} cts., and rejected at 52 ets. 
bushels, including mixed 


Oats are firmer. Sales of 6000 
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at 35 cts. ; rejected, 35 a 354 cts. and white at 36 a 41 cts. | middle of the fourteenth verse of the sixteenth chapter.| Hannah Stevenson, IIl., $2.10, vol. 54; for Elizabeth 
ion of the Archbishop of Rossant,|Stapler, Mary D. Malone, and Mary Ann Spencer, 
near the Gulf of Tarentium, in Italy. The leaves are|$2.10 each, vol 54; from Clement Ogden, Pa., $2.10, 
of purple parchment, and the material used throughout | vol. 54; from James Forsyth, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
in writing is silver, excepting the first three lines of/Ruth P. Johnson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Rebeca 


Hay and Straw Market.—Average 
week—Prime timothy, $1.05 a $1.15; straw, $1 a $1.10 
per 100 pounds. 

Wool.—The market has not been characterized by 
any great degree of activity, and prices in some sections 
of the West are relatively higher than on the sea-board. 
Among the sales of the week were Pennsylvania and 
Ohio medium at 47 a 48 cts. ; Colorado, improved, 27 a 
29 cts.; Colorado, coarse, 22 cts.; unwashed combing, 
Ohio, 37 cts ; unwashed Ohio, fine, 27 cts. 

Oils.—Lard oil has again moved upward in sympathy 
with the advance in lard—Prime 68 cts.; do. No. 1, 52 
cts.; Neats Foot, 55 a 75 cts.; Sperm, crude, 52 a 55 
ots. ; bleached, $1.08 a $1.13 per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover, 8} a 9 cts.; Timothy, $2.60 a $2.70; 
Flax-seed, $1.25 a $1.27. 

Beef cattle—3040 head arrived at the various Phila. 
yards during the week, and sold at 3 a 5§ cts. per Ib.; 
calves sold at 4} a 64 cts. per lb. Fresh cows, 20a $50. 

Sheep—13,000 arrived. Sales at 3 a 5 cts.; lambs at 
33 a 6} cts. per lb. 

Hogs—4000 arrived, and sold at 7} a 7} cts. per. Ib. 

Foreien.— Truth says: A new Atlantic Cable Com- 
pany has been — with a Portuguese concession, 
for a cable from England to the Azores, and thence to 
America. A financial contract has been concluded for 
laying a light cable by this route. 

James Caird, the eminent agricultural authority, 
writes to the Times that agricultural returns from Great 
Britain and Ireland show, as compared with 1879, a 
slight increase in the acreage 6f wheat, a decrease of 7} 
per cent. in that of barley, an increase of 5 per cent. in 
that of oa’ 
toes. The qality and yield of wheat will be so greatly 
superior that if the present splendid harvest weather 
continues a fortnight longer we may reckon on a crop 
of from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 quarters, or nearly two 
months’ consumption better than in 1879. Potatoes 
promise most favorably. The dry, clear weather will 
go far, it may be reasonably hoped, to check further 
— of disease. Grass and green crops, except man- 
gold, are abundant. The first hay crop was light and 
much damaged by rain, but it will be largely supple- 
mented by a heavy second crop. Cattle are deficient to 
the extent of 90,000 head, and sheep nearly 2,000,000, 


or 5} per cent., in consequence of rot, resulting from | J 


the excessive wet of the last scason. 

The harvest in the west of Ireland is now certain to 
be not only abundant but unusually early. 

A Berlin despatch to the Daily News says: The re- 
ports from the provinces in regard to the floods are 
worse daily. Not only has Silesia suffered terribly, but 
also East and West Prussia. The harvest is almost to- 
tally destroyed, and things are so serious that the divi- 
sional manceuvres will be put off for this year. It has 
rained incessantly for three weeks in some parts. 

The Times’ Constantinople despatch says: Private 
telegrams from Scutari report that much excitement 
exists among the Albanians since the sudden and un- 
expected departure of the Turkish Governor, and much 
anxiety is expressed in regard to the attitude his suc- 
cessor, Riza Pasha, will adopt. Whatever that attitude 
may be there is a determination to resist any cession of 
en Preparations have already begun in the Dis- 
trict of Dulcigno. 

Dr. Schliemann intends to dig at Orchomenos next 
winter, having received permission to do so from the 

reek Government. His new book, “ Ilios,” on which 
he has been hard at work for four months past, will be 
profusely illustrated. 

The Russian traveller and journalist, W. J. Remiro- 
witch-Dantschenko, has just published in a very inter- 
esting work entitled “ Wojinstwojusei Israil,” the re- 
sults of his recent travels in the Caucasus. He has dis- 
coveredon the highlands of Daghestan, a tribe which 
has been settled there for thousands of years, and al- 
though they are of warlike temperament and closely re- 
semble the Cossacks in one, there is no doubt at 
all that they are really Jews, for they strictly follow 
the Mosaic jaw in the Biblical interpretation of it. It 
is strange that this people has hitherto escaped the 
notice of ethnographers, for they themselves affirm that 
they have lived in the same spot since the time of Sal- 
monasser. They are ignorant of Talmudic literature, 
and of the building of the second temple, and they re- 
tain the old Jewish names in use in the days of the 
wanderings and the first Kings. They manufacture 
largely a red wine, which is said to be the best in the 
Caucasus, and they adhere strictly to the Mosaic law, 
that a man must marry a deceased brother’s wife 

Two German scholars, Oscar V. Gebhardt and Adolph 
Harnich, recently discovered a valuable manuscript of 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, down to the 


frice during the|It was in the 


d scarcely any change in that of pota- | 
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each gospel, where the letters are golden. There is 
only one other manuscript known of this kind, contain- 
ing any portion of the New Testament; four of the 
leaves of which are in London, six in Rome, two in 
Vienna and thirty-three have been more recently found 
in the Island of Patmos. The present volume consists 
of 188 leaves, and contains a number of painted minia- 
tures of the life of Christ, also forty heads of the pro- 
phets and one or two other subjects. The letters closely 
resemble those in manuscripts of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. 

A St. Petersburg despatch to the Standard says: 
“Several Russian journals advocate the seizure of 
Corea from motives of the most sordid nature, stated 
with cynical frankness. 

A diplomatic agent from the Corea will arrive at 
Japan this month, to adjust outstanding questions con- 
nected with the opening of additional Corean ports to 
Japanese trade. Notice has been received that the 
same agent will seek counsel from the Japanese Govern- 
ment respecting the recent and impending efforts of 
western nations to establish intercourse with Corea. 

Chung How, the Chinese Ambassador, who concluded 
the Kuidja treaty with Russia, and was imprisoned 
and threatened with death for it, has been released. 

The Minister of the Argentine Republic in London 
has received a telegram from the Minister of Finance 
at Buenos Ayres, dated 17th inst., which says: Congress 
has not accepted the resignation of President Avellan- 
eda. After the expiration of the term of the Presidency 
to which he was elected, the transmission of power will 
take place peacefully. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Benjamin Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol. 
54; from Mifflin Cooper, City, $2, vol. 54; from C. A. 
Hoffman, W. Philada., $2.10, vol. 54; from Charles 
Walton, City, $2, vol. 54, and for Jacob Parvin and 
John S. Pearson, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 54; for Joseph 
R. Whitacre, Pa., >2.10, vol. 54; from Margaret Light- 
foot, City, $2, vul. 54; from Harvey Chace, R. I., per 

onathan Chace, #240, vol. 54; from James Woody. 
Agent, Ind., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Israel Hall, Isaac 
N. Coppin, and Henry Coate, $2.10 each, vol. 54; 
from Hannah Mickle, N. J., +2.10, vol. 54; from 
Samuel Allen, City, $2, vol. 54; from Sarah B. Dar- 
nell, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; for Lydia Hartz, Pa., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Joshua L. Harmer, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 54; from Martha Mickle, N.J., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
Sarah L. Mickle, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Hannah 
Roberts, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Joel Thompson, Del., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Ezra Barker, Ind., $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Sallie T. Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, vol.54; from Edward 
Richie, City, $2, vol. 54, and for Edward B. Richie, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54, also for James Masters and John 
Eves, Pa., 22.10 each, vol. 54; from Mark Ballinger, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Samuel Alsop, Jr., Col., 
$2.10, vol. 54; for George Jones, City, $2, vol. 54, for 
Sarah F. Jones, Westtown, $2, vol. 54, and for Charles 
W. Warrington, City, $2, vol. 54; from Martha R. Com- 
fort and Henrietta Haines, N. J., $2.10 each vol. 54; 
from Thomas Twining N. Y., +2.10, vol. 54; from Jacob 
P, Jones, City, $2, vol. 54; from Samuel J. Eves, N. J., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from John H. Ballinger, N. J., #2.10, 
vol. 54, and for Nathaniel Jones, City, $2, vol. 54; from 
Jesse McCarty, Pa., $2.10 to No. 12, vol. 55; from 
Susanna N. Canby, City, $2, vol. 54; from Andrew 
Moore, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Eliza J. Barton, City, 
$2, vol. 54; from Robert W. Hodson and William T. 
Fawcett, Ind., > 2.10 each vol. 54, and Eleazer Bales, $1, 
to No. 52, vol. 53; from Uriah Borton, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 54; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., #2.10, vol. 54; 
from Samuel W. Stanley, Io., $2.10, vol. 54, and for 
Benjamin V. Stanley, Thomas E. Stanley, James A. 
McGrew, thomas D. Yocum, Asenath Edgerton, Eli 
Hodgin, Stephen Hodgin, and John E. Hodgin, $2.10 
each, vol. 54; from Samuel Williams, N. J., $2.10, vol. 
54, and for Caleb Darnell, $2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah 
E. Evatis, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Charles Darnell, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; for Charles Shieldstream, Neb., 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Susanna F. Sharpless, Pa., 2.10, 
vol. 54, and for William T. Sharpless, $2.10, vol. 54; 
from Edward Sharpless, N.J., 2.10, vol. 54; from 
Clarkson Sheppard, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Henry 
R. Woodward, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Mary Ann 
Heston, Pa., $2.10, te No. 14, vol. 55; from Elizabeth 
D. Antram, Kans., $2.10, vol. 54; from Thomas Kite, 
O., $2.10, vol. 54 ; from Ashton Richardson, Del., ¢ 2.10, 
vol. 54; from John Willson, Io., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
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Hibberd, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from James G. McColli 
City, #2, vol. 54, and for Anna G, McOollin, City, $3 
vol. 54, and Ann Garrett, Pa., and Margaretta E. Reed 
West Philada., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Joel Wi 
Agent, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Ruth Anna Ha) 
and Isaac C. Stokes, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Susan 
J. Yerkes, Fkfd., $2.10, vol. 54; from Thomas M, 
Harvey, Agent, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54, and for Horatio G, 
Cooper, Lewis Forsythe, Joshua Jacob, Zebedee Haines, 
Rebecca S. Conard, Sen., Clarkson Moore, John Pen. 
nington, Thomas H. Whitson, Simuel Hoopes, William 
Wickersham, Lewis Passmore, Jane Ann Passmo 
Susan Brinton, and George T. Satterthwaite, Pa., 
Sarah Chambers, Del., ~2.10 each, vol. 54; from Josi 
W. Leeds, City, #2, vol. 54; for Phebe Coutant, OF § 
$2.10, vol. 54; from Zimri Horner, Io., $2.10, vol. 549) 
from R. H. Reeve, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Jose 
Scattergood, Agent, Pa., for Enos Smedley, John 
and Jesse P. Thatcher, $2.10 each, vol. 54, and 
Jonathan Tomlinson, $4.20, vols, 53 and 54; from Eliza 
W. Reeves, City, $2, to No. 10, vol. 55; from Joseph 
Hall, Agent, Io., for James Frame, Samuel 8. Cowgill, 
Abraham Cowgill, Nathan Satterthwaite, Israel Héald, 
John Oliphant, Esther Fogg, Lindley Heald, SimonQ, 
McGrew, and John Thomas, $2.10 each, vol. 54, and 
for Lars Christian Hanson, +4,20, to No. 52, vol. 53; 
from George Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 54, and for Lewis 
Sharpless, Minn., ~2.10, vol. 54; from John Woolman, 
City, $2, vol. 54; from Benjamin Hoopes, Pa., $2.10, 
vol. 54; from Esther H. Griffen, N. Y., $2.10, vol. 54, 
and for Phebe Jane/Griffen, $2.10, vol. 54; from Charles 
Stokes, Agent, N. J., for Caleb P. Haines, George Li 

incott, Levi Troth, Esther S. Prickett, Benjamin J, 

ilkins, Martha H. Allen, George Haines and Richard 

Haines, $2.10 each, vol. 54; from Seth Shaw, Agent, 
O., for Levi Boulton, Mifflin Cadwallader, Nathan M, 
Blackburn, Benjamin Harrison, Jonathan Blackburn, 
Joseph Taylor, Job Huestis, Barak Ashton, Jason 
Tullis and Sarah W. Gilbert, $2.10 each, vol. 54; for 
Thomas A. Bell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from John D, 
Harrison, Pa., $2,10, vol. 54; for Richard Chambers, 
Mo., $2.10, vol. 54; from Phebe B. Chace, Mass., +2, 
vol. 54; from George L. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; 
for George Wood, N. J., «2.10, vol. 54; from Alice Hy 
Carter, City, $2, vol. 54; from Priscilla M. Lippincott, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; for Richard M. Chambers and 
George R. Chambers, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 54; from 
Palmer Good, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Emeline E, 
Hilyard, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Edward Michener, 
Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; from Philip P. Dunn, N. J., $2.10, 
vol. 54. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will not 
appear in the receipts until the fo lowing week. 


THE MOORESTOWN ACADEMY, 
Under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends 
(New Jersey) will re-open Ninth mo. 6th, 1880. 
Boarding can be obtained in the town at reasonable 
rates. 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the three Monthl 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open on Seco 
day, Ninth mo. 13th, 1880. 

A limited number of children will now be admitted 
who are not members of our religious Society, whose 
parents may desire to have them educated free from the 
unnecessary but fashionable accomplishments, too com 
mon in many schools at this day. 

The attention of Friends residing in the city and its 
neighborhood is invited to them. The terms are moder 
ate, and Friends belonging to Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, sending children to these schools, (also mem- 
bers), who may find the charges burdensome, can bey 
fully relieved. F 

The principal schools will open for the next termg 
under the care of John H. Dillingham and Margareéty 
Lightfoot, as Principals, both successful teachers 
many years’ experience. Facilities for illustration 
afforded by a valuable collection of philosophical 
chemical apparatus, minerals, and Auzoux’s models dj 
parts of the human system, &c. F 

The primary Schools on Seventh St., on Cherry Ste 
and at Sixth and Noble Sts., will be continued und 
their former efficient management. 

Further information may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James Smepuey, No. 415 Market St. @ 
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